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NOTES FROM THE EAST* 

By Professor John P. Peters, Ph.D., 

Niffer, Turkey. 

I am so depressed by the dismal condition of Turkey and 
its population at the present day that it is difficult for me not 
to write a missionary paper instead of one of archaeological 
or biblical interest. However, the utter desolation of the 
present sets forth all the more forcibly the glories of the past. 

I landed in Alexandretta December 8th, and pressed forward 
rapidly to join the remainder of my companions and the car- 
avan in Aleppo, and start for Baghdad, the natural headquar- 
ters for operations in Mesopotamia. The first signs of ancient 
civilization which we encountered were on the great plain of 
Antioch. From El-Hammam, on the eastern edge of the plain, 
famous hot springs of antiquity, but now a miserable mud vil- 
lage, we counted eighteen mounds, all sites of ancient mounds 
or temples. This plain extends from Antioch on the south to 
Marash on the north, in a direction from southwest to north- 
east. It is divided in the middle by a low watershed. The soil 
is of almost boundless fertility, and the Orontes and other 
streams afford abundant means of irrigation. In Bible times 
it must have supported a teeming population. It was the 
natural line of march for an Assyrian army crossing the 
Euphrates at Birejik, or Carchemish, and advancing on Pales- 
tine or Egypt. Zinjirli (Sandjilik of Kiepert's map), where 
the Germans have been conducting excavations, lies in the 
northern half of this plain, above the before-mentioned low 
watershed, which divides it into two unequal parts. As you 
doubtless already know, the Germans discovered here rude 
so-called Hittite sculptures, and Phoenician and Assyrian 
inscriptions. So far as I know this is the only work of excava- 
tion undertaken in this great plain, and I could but groan 
with vexation to think of the immense wealth of unknown 
history hidden perhaps forever in the many mounds scattered 
everywhere about us. 

* Dated April 8, 1889. 
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From Ham mam our road lay through an unspeakably bar- 
ren region, mere heaps of rocks, sometimes rising into hills, 
and sometimes sown broadcast, with here and there an oasis 
of visible soil. How the horses kept their footing on some 
of the tracks over heaps of loose stones and boulders, pol- 
ished by use, and rendered still more slippery by a rain, 
would be a mystery to any one who has not ridden Turk- 
ish horses over Turkish roads. The central point of this 
region is Jebel Sima'an, or Simon's Mountain, quite a high 
peak, visible far beyond Aleppo on the east. It is named after 
Simon Stylites, although not the actual mountain of his folly, 
and to him are due the ruins of monasteries, churches, cells 
and tombs which abound in those regions. According to the 
regular practice of the country, which has even turned the 
tomb of Polycarp at Smyrna into a Mohammedan shrine, there 
is now a ziaret on the summit of Jebel Sima'an. This is the 
region whither the hermits and self-torturers of the degen- 
erating Christian ages resorted, and a region better adapted 
to that abnormal and forbidding development of religion could 
not have been found in any land that I have ever seen. Not 
a tree, not a blade of grass, only huge masses of loose rock 
hurled about in a monotonously weird confusion. The ruins 
of this part of the country are very numerous, and the region 
is largely unexplored. 

Toward the east these immense, hopelessly sterile stone 
fields gradually change into a rocky, or perhaps better, stony 
plateau, on which lies the city of Aleppo. Excepting Smyrna 
I have seen no city in Asiatic Turkey where life beats with so 
strong a pulse, but from an archaeological stand-point the only 
object of interest is the citadel. This is built on a great arti- 
ficial stone mound or hill, dating from the most remote 
antiquity, but repaired at more recent periods, so that much 
of the work now visible may be comparatively modern. It is 
visible for very many miles in every direction. 

It was the afternoon of Thursday, the 13th of December, 
when we left Aleppo in a rain storm, and started for Baghdad 
via the Euphrates valley. Our first Sunday was spent at 
Meskeneh, Turkish barracks on the Euphrates, the highest 
point to which the steamboats of the enterprising Midhat 
Pasha succeeded in navigating that stream. Our second Sun- 
day was spent at Deir, a city of about 10,000 inhabitants, and 
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a military station of some importance. Our third Sunday 
was spent at the long extended village of Anah, the beginning 
of Babylonia, so far as climate and the like are concerned, 
where one first finds palm trees in abundance. Our fourth 
Sunday was spent at Kala'at Feluja, in Mesopotamia, where 
a bridge of boats was built across the Euphrates a few years 
since. Tuesday afternoon, January 8th, we entered what is 
called in our official permission " the glorious city of Bagdad." 
The Euphrates valley is the natural route for an army 
marching from Babylon to the Mediterranean. Had the 
objective point of such a march been northern Syria, the route 
would have been throughout the same as ours, while if Pales- 
tine or Egypt had been aimed at, it would have followed the 
Euphrates valley upward to Deir, I suppose, and then crossed 
a small part of the desert toward Damascus. When David 
extended his conquests to the Euphrates, or when Nebuchad- 
nezzar's great armies invaded Palestine and Egypt, the line 
of the river was, I presume, thickly settled, although the ruins 
which are visible between Aleppo and Kala'at Feluja are 
almost entirely of later origin. But if the number of the peo- 
ple has diminished, wealth disappeared, and forests and gar- 
dens become barren wastes, the life and customs of the 
common people have remained to a large extent unchanged, 
and the traveler by caravan to-day travels in much the same 
manner as travelers did in the days when the merchants of 
Babylon used to carry wonderful silk goods to the court at 
Jerusalem, or as when Jewish pilgrims journeyed to and fro 
between the Holy City and the land to which their fathers 
had been carried captive. The fertility and the possibilities 
of the Euphrates valley were a constant source of amazement 
to me no less than were the utter neglect of the land and the 
almost hopeless impoverishment and degradation of the peo- 
ple throughout the greater part of it. There are no trees 
north of Anah, but only tamarisk jungle. The villages are 
built sometimes of mud, more often of reeds and tamarisk 
boughs, or else they are camps of rough black tents, banked 
by brush on three sides, and open to heat and cold on the 
fourth. How the greater portion of the inhabitants endure 
the cold I cannot comprehend. There was often frost at night, 
and on several occasions the puddles and small ponds remained 
frozen until nine or ten o'clock in the morning. We suffered 
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severely from this cold, much more, owing to the condition 
of our life, than we had ever suffered at home. Caravans are 
in the habit of starting often long before daybreak, in order 
to come to rest as long before sunset as possible, otherwise 
they cannot procure food or fuel, or attend to the numerous 
small matters needful to man and beast after a hard day's 
journey. We used to start at any time from two o'clock to 
five or six, and the first few hours, until half-past seven or 
eight, were always hours of suffering. After this time the 
temperature was delightful, with the exception of two or three 
cloudy and rainy days, and at noon the sun was almost too hot. 
This is the winter climate which people now, and I suppose 
from time immemorial have endured without sufficient fire or 
clothing. Camel's dung, tamarisk brush or camelthorn, where 
they exist, and, in the neighborhood of Hit, bitumen, are the 
materials of which they make their scanty fires. But it is 
camel's dung which constitutes the main fuel of the people. 
You find it everywhere, stowed away for use in sacks, and 
called coal. In Bible times there was perhaps more wood 
throughout the whole Turkish empire than at present, but 
along the Euphrates valley I presume that wood was never 
abundant, and the scant and insufficient use of fuel which one 
finds to-day existed in the days when Ezra undertook the 
journey to Jerusalem. The same conditions also existed, I 
imagine, in the matter of housing and clothing. While we 
were suffering from the cold protected by the heaviest cloth- 
ing we could wear, the natives were exposed to it half naked, 
and indeed we sometimes saw the children out of doors 
entirely naked. 

But I find that I am spinning out my observations to an 
inordinate length, and telling, as I fear, nothing that is new 
or worth the hearing. Only two things I will add. One is 
that I have been constantly more and more impressed with 
the unchangeableness of the country, and the valuable com- 
mentary which the present affords upon the past. This has 
been forcibly illustrated during the progress of our excava- 
tions at Niffer, or as it is here pronounced Nufar, ancient 
Nipur, and said by the Talmud to be the Calneh of the book 
of Genesis. In a number of instances objects which were 
inexplicable to us have been explained by the workmen, who 
recognized in them things familiar in their every day use. 
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The other is the curious difference of type observable 
along the Euphrates, and also among the tribes of southern 
Mesopotamia. At Anah the faces seem to be Semitic, of a fine 
and rather delicate type, while the people of the region 
immediately to the south, and more particularly the people 
of Hit, seemed to belong to an entirely different race. Sim- 
ilarly the Affek Arabs, among whom we now are, and the 
Montefik, further to the south, among whom I have just made 
a little journey, seemed to me strikingly different. The 
former are Semitic, but among the latter the noses seem 
inclined to turn up rather than down, the faces to be broader, 
and the heads rounder. What explanation to give to these 
facts, if facts they really are, 1 hardly know. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH PSALM: AN EXPOSITORY 

SKETCH. 

By George S. Goodspeed, 

Yale University, New Haven. 

This Psalm divides naturally into two parts. No one could 
fail to notice the division. The first six verses sing them- 
selves along like the stately flow of a broad river. The four 
following resound like the voice of a trumpet among the 
mountains. The first section declares the universal dominion 
of Jehovah in the world and proclaims the character requisite 
in those who shall gather to worship him. In the second, the 
gates of some ancient city or building are bidden to lift them- 
selves high to admit one who is the King of Glory, Jehovah 
of Hosts, Israel's God. It is a natural conjecture, then, made 
by Ewald, that here have been united under one title the 
fragments of two Davidic Psalms. Stray snatches of sacred 
song come floating down the tide of tradition and by zealous* 
watchful fishers have been caught in the net of the Psalter ; 
then, pieced together with more or less skill, and crowned with 
a single title, have been mounted in the song collection for 



